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ABstBACT , • -' ♦ 

with particular focus on the need tc prcvide a 
practical, systematic introduction to the concept of sentence 
combining and to the signals used to control the various combining - 
operations, this- N paper provides detailed specifications for including 
sentence combining as paft of a comprehensive plan fcr teaching- the 
composing process: The .specifications are discussed in relation to 
studies of written language development and in comparison with 

both experimental programs, and 

ice 

i«- are 

Offered for designing a sentence ccabining program. An appendix lists" 
the content and. sequence for Instruction and contains sample items. 
(BI) ' ' .'•*•• ' 
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ABSTRACT 

The content for sentence-combining instruction is specified. 
The specifications are .disci/ssed in .relation to studies of written 
language development and in comparison to existing sentence-combining 
curricula. Problems in sequencing senfence-combinjng Instruction are 
also described. In addition, several suggestions fdr the design of a 
sentence-combining program are presented. An appendix 1 isis" the" scope 
and sequence of instruction, as well as sample items. 
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instructional Specifications >or sentence combining 

H 

Joseph Lawl'pr ■ 

• : i h 

/> current project in compos i t ion ' i nstruct i on (Humes* 1?8(P 

. ■ ' . / 

includes seKtence combining as part of a comprehensive plan for 
* 

teaching ithe composing process. This paper provides' detai led 
specifications for -the Content of such sentence-combining 
instruction. Thje specif i cat idns are discussed in relation to 
studies of written lan'guarge deyeropijient and in comparison to 
existing sentenfce-combi n i nq curricula, both experimental programs 
and commercially published texts. Problems^in sequencing 
sentence-tombitfing instruction are also described. ' Next, the qaoe*- 
presents several suggestions for desiqning a sentence-combining* 
program. An appendix to this paper lists' the content and sequence 
for instructing as well as sample, items. . N 

INTRODUCTION TO SENTENCE COMBINING 

Sentence combining has been fiidely recommended -as an effective 

v. • . 

technique for improving students 1 wrftten syntactic fluency (e.g.,. 

• Cooper, 1971 and 1973).- Research has consistently shown that - ' 

students who practice sentence' combining tend to wri te * longer, more 

richly elaborated sentences than do, stbdents Who have no 

sentence-combining experience Ce«g,, Mellon, 1969; Combs, 1976). I 

addition, there are indications that sentence, combining can lead to 

an improvement ip the overall quality of students 1 writing (e.g., . 

G'Hare, 1973; Daiker, Kerek, and Morentjerg-, 1978).* 

- *See*Lawlor (1980) for a review of the sentence-combining 
literature;^ ,. \ • v 



Sentence-combining techniques grew out of the dev 

.* ' * 
research o\ Kelloqq Hunt (1965, 1*970),. who analyzed.wr 

' \ ' " 
produced by writers of vanious a$es^ In comparing the 

♦ ■ . 

by these writers, Hunt found that older Writers tended t 

• * • 

longer T-units*, longer clauses, and more, clauses per T-i 

• * ♦ 

did" theiV younger counterparts. These, differences were 

to tfie increased use of embedding transformat ions--syntact 

manipulations that allowed older writers to compact and con 

more information into each of their sentences. Young write* 

t hp other hand, missed' many opportunities to consolidate 

information; they tended to express related jdeas m separate 

sentences. For example* a young writer. might compose the^foll 

Moby Dick was a very big wha*1e. He lived in the sea* 
(Huht, .1966, p. 733) f 

An older writer, though, would be more likely to combine these t 
proppsitions Into a sfngle sentence: , . 

Mohy Dick was a very big whale who lived ,fn the sea. 

(p. 733) \ ^ ' 

\ . . * I 

Hunt's findings^ which were generally substantiated by 

i . \ 1 . • " . « 

O'Donnell*, Griffin, and Norris (1967), also suggested .that th^ 

• * " t * * • 

development of wryf ten^syntact ic maturity proceeded at'an extremely 

slow rate, takirtfj p]>*£e over many years* Sentence combining, then, 




wa? designed to Y%£ ee ^ up" 'this slow process*. 



>*Hunt (1965) devJsed T-uriit (minimal terminable unit) as 
the basis for his qiianjative analysis of syntax. " A/T-unlt consists^ 
of one main clause plus any subordinate, clause? that are attached to' 
or embedded within it* „ * * ' / ' 



Sentence-combi'ninq exercises require students to combine a 
series -of «short sentenced into one longer sentence. Students 1 
responses can he constrained by a set of sentence-combi ni nq 
"signals 11 (see Figure 1 ) , or the semtences can be . uns ignal e<J, 
allowing the student to experiment freely wi th various combining' 
options (see F» s gu^e 2*)., In both cases, students are encouraged to 
say their responses otitjoud before 'wri ting them down. Sentence 
combininq is based on the premise that students possess a vast * „ 
repertoire of syntactic skills—a repertoire that is developed 
through years of oral language acquisition* Thlis sentence-combining' 
does not teach anythinq 11 new 1 u about language; it merely asks ^ 
Students to apply their linguistic resources* in focused practice so 
that they may be more aware ^of syntactic options when .they compose 
original text. 



S 



Figure J 

Signaled Sentence-Combining Exercise 

-SOMtTHfNG is impossible. . 
A chef cooks meals. '(IT-FOR-TO,) 
The chef Is working in this»,smal1 kitchen * 
The meals will satisfy all customers. 
(WHICH/THAT) 

• e . 

Solution: It is/impossible for a chef working 
in this small kitchen to cook meals' 
that (which) will satisfy all . . 
customers.^ (O'Hare, 1973, p. 89) 




f ERIC * 



. ^ Figure^ • 

Unsignaled Sentence-Combining Exercise 

Children* are remarkable for something* 
These children are young* j 
The something is an ability* 
The abiTity is to remain M in touch. M 
They are in touch with their feeling?. 



Possible SoltjUon: 



1 



Young chi Idren are 
remarkable for their 
abi I i ty to remain 11 in 
touch 11 with theif feelings 
(Stronq, 1973, P- 17) 



' ■ . V 

r » ' 

' CONTENT FOR SENTENCE-COMBINING I NSTRUCTJIOM 
The content for sentence-combining, instruction consists of 

those syntactic operations that writers employ to achieve»maximum 

/* • * 

communication with a minimum number of words. The English language 
provides a variety of ways by wh}ch writers may consolidate 
information, t First, they may simply combine sentences (or parts of 
sentences) with a coordinating conjunct i on; e.g. i % - 



We went to a. movie. 
We had a .good time. 



We went to d movie and* (we) 
had a good time. 



Sefoncf, writers may join sentences by .using adverbial subordinating 
conjunctions; e.g.: 



'We 'stopped for lunch 
We we're hungry.' 



> 



We stopped for lunch 
because we we^e.. hungry , 



Third, writers may ^jmbi ne serjtences by usirog adjectival embedding' 
operations; e.g. : # . *- • • , 



The team will be the. \ The team that wins this 

state champion, • \ qame will he the state , 

The loam wins this qamr. / champion. 

Finally, writers may consolidate sentences by using nominal 

embedding operations; e.g.: \ • - 

, ( Something worried Paula, The fact that Jack was $ 
Jack was late. • J late worried Paula. 

However, research has shown that these four types of combining 

processes are ' not 'equal ly' effect ive in achieving Tfie^succintness of 

expression that is characteristic of mature writing. The excessive 

use of coordinating conjunctions, for example, is a character fst ic 

of inwature writing (Hunt, 1965, 1970; O'Donnell et al., 1967). ^ 

Hunt (1977) describes the roTe that coordination plays in the 

development of syntactic maturity: * 

At the outset we noticed that our fourth-grader 
joined two. pairs of T'-units with and 1 s. He did so 
wi,th grammatical correctness* He put his and 1 s in 
theriqht place, at the boundaries between the * 
T^tioits. He knows where those boundaries con\e. But 
hereafter he will learn to do this less often. Young 
children do it correctly but profusely. Older 
writers do it correctly but paYsimoniously. (p. 97) 

i * 

Adverbial conjoininq, too, was- shown to be ag unreliable index of 
maturity: . m , 

* ' Movable adverb clai/ses do se6n£,to increase wil;h * . 
maturity, but the ceiling is reached early, and after 
the middle grades the frequency of /them' tel 1 s more 
about mode of discourse and subject- matter than abput 
maturity. *(Hunt, 1966', p. 73M * 

However, adjectival 'and, nomrnal embeddings were found to be 

strong' indicators of syntactic maturity. Hunt 1965) noted that 4, 

these two'types Sf. sentence-combining operations increased 



dramatically in the writing ofolder students. Cooper ( 1973) 
summarizes* Hunt *s findings:* 



^untjs stjidy of grammatical strflctures . . . leaves 
no doubt that critical factors in written lanquaqe 
development are lonqer and more varied nominal* 
Cusinq noun phrases and clauses' in place of 
simple-word nouns) and amount and depth of adjective 
> modification of nouns; (p. 97) 

Christensen (1966)*, however, challenged this view of maturity 
iqwriting, claiming that the use of elaborate nominals and lengthy 
clauses resulted in "a contorted academic prose" (p. 573). 
Moreover, Christensen noted that long clauses and compjex nominals 
were difficult to read: 

k mature'style must say much in little, agreed, -but a 
mature style must be easy to decode .... The real/, 
problem in writinq is to\reconcile these two seeming 
opposite*-- to pack much i\f° little, "But to pack it 
so that it can be readily unpacked, (p. 576) 

Christensen claTmed that the use of H free modifiers" was a more 

valid index "of" maturity" in writing. These modifiers ir^Vude « 

nonrestrict ive relative clauses, prepositional and participial 

Dbrases. apposifives, and absolutes. Recording to Christensen. ^ 

contemporary prose writers typically use these modifiers in 

sent6ncfc-f inal position— in effect, adding the modifiers to the end 

of their base^cietrs'es rather than embedding them within the classes. 

Christensen (failed these Wstruct tons "cumul at ive" .sentences and. 

claimed that they were the hallmark of mature prose.* The following 

'sentence, written by Ernest Hemingway, exemplifies the cumulative 

sentence—a short~bas<* clause followed by a series of- loosely 

connected free moditf ters: * 



"The gypsy was walking out toward the bull a§ain* 
walking heel-and-toe, insultingly, like a ball-Vbom 
dancer, the red shafts of the bander i I los twitching t 
with his w^lk. (Christensen, 1967, p\ 35) 

Other authorities, though, suggested that Chris Jensen's. 

definition of armature style 11 was far too restrictive (Mellon, * , 

1969; Johnson*, 1969)- Cooper (1973) points out .that Christensen's - 

theory does not necessarily conflict with-Hunt's (1965) findings: 

The cumul^tflve sentence with its final free modifiers • 
is very convpon in modern prose, but it has not . ( 

^replaced thi embedded sentence, an impression one car\ 
gdt on reading Christensen.' Embeddings and 
accumulations can occur 'irv-the same sentences, of 
course. The fact' remains that mature syntax is 
characterized in larqe^part by. amount and depth of 
* £mbe3ding, aod this is a developmental task the child < 

must master (p.- 98, 'emphasis "in original text). 

r * , 

Wi-nterowd ( 1975) also stresses the importance of embedding 

dperatiqns; # * % , 

Sy "' ' Nor "is the creation of meaning through embedding 

operations a trivial qual i ty, but rather, on<* of the 
great creative powers that the 1 angijage confers upon 
its users; the power to express refat ionships through 
3 finite series of. recursive devices (p. 29). . 

It would s^em logical',, then, that sentence-combining 

instruction shoul d* emphasize the use of those, operat i ons ttjat are * > 

most indicative of mature syntax *( as' def ined by both Hunt and 
► • 
Christensen), i.e., adject ival "embedding, nominal -embedding, and 

free /notification. Nevertheless, experimental sentence-combining \ 

cu/ricula and published sentence-combining textbooks ^hav? typically 

(ricludea all types of combining operations, including those that are 

not generally as^ofciat^d with syntactic maturity (e.g., coordinate 



conjoining). (A. rationale for irtqludrnq such "imniature n operation* 

•4 - • • - " • 1 % ' , J^ Z^ - * - 

is provided below in the discussion of t-be sequence rfcr" 

\ * •* ' * 

instruction.) Sentence-combininq'proqrams liayfe traditionally 

• * \ • * 

included the following content*: . * , 

I . Coordinate conjoining 
II. Adverbial conjoining 

• A. Adverbial clauses . , 

B. Adverbial phrases, 
III. Restrictive adjectival embedding 
^ A. Adjective clauses - • . 

B. Adjective phrases \ _ # 

C. Single-wbrd. adjectives 

. IV. Nominal -embedding , N % «: 

; A. * Noun clauses, ^ . \ 

1 . • Fac.tive clauses : 

2. Interrogative clauses 

B. ^ Noun phrases , ■ 

1 . o Gerunds " " 

2. Infiqit^ve^ ^ - 

3 . Derived nouns 

c V. Free modi f iers *' ' 

A'. Nonrestr ictive adjective clauses v . • 

, B. Modifying phrases x% 

SEQUENCE -FOR' SENTENCE-COMBINING INSTRUCTION . . / 

Sentence combin-inq is based on the ass'umpt ion 'that by the time 
students .enter school, .they' are capable of performing in their 
speech most of the. syntact ic manipulations- required by their 
lanouaa*. Moreover, the studies by. Hunt (1965)' and O'DonnelT et al. 
(1967) showed that "even very young writers were able to produce" 

^ » 

complex" syntactic structure*, in their writinq. Thus what . 
differentiate^ older writer^ from younger writers is' not' the kind of 

detailed specifications for this'content can be found in the 
appendix to this paper. 



structures thev use, hut the frequency with which thev. use certa i n 
structures. • . . _^ , • * 

This ur\derlyina assumption ahout ^sty^ents' Ijnquistic" 
competence 'may Help to explain wh^* there -i-s H i-ttle* eqreement among !' 
authorities on the appropriate seauence for sentence^combinipa ^ '* 
instruction. If students. £1 ready know how to orallv perform the ^ 
various coojoininq and embecldrnq operations, then it w'oul.d not. seem 
. too imporjarit how these operations were presented m 'instruction. . 
That is, students are not likely to find/One sentence-combininq . 
operation more M di iff icul t M * than another, at feast frflm a lYnquistic 

• - - f , ' ■ ' 

point of view. % . ' _ « » , 

Obviously, thounh, senterxce-cooibinino lessons must be pr>esept€d. 

' i . • 

ir sc*e kin<* of seaitence. tfow^ver , the p ter*tur*e provi des little 

suDoort for*usina any particular sequence. For example, in two- 

• • . ■ *: * < > 

fourth-orade sentence-combinijrq proqrams (HDnt and 0 f Donne) 1 , 1970}- 
.Perron, T97M , i nstriict ion 'beni ns wi th relat jve-c-lause embeddjnqs » 

and* moves on to reduced-clause relative structures. At, thiVpoint, 

' x v . . ' • * 

Hunt and a'Donnel I . cont i nue with coordinate sentence elements, 

fact ivejjnqun clauses '(wl th the exolet iv£ jrt inversion), and question 

transformations. Perron, howevec, /Include* (in drdfcr) fact ive noun 

clacises, coordinate predicate phrases, and'tinterroqative noun^ 

. '« * * • . , ' . ' * # • 

clauses'. Bof h pjrtforams conclude w'ith several lessons, on movable 

adv*rhial clauses. " ~ * ' • * 

'In a* seventfi-qrade sentence-combininq sVudy, Mellon (1^6,9) 

presents a -sequence that is very *di f f erent f rom the two fourth-qrade 



proqrams. Mel Ion's instruction beains with question transf ormat ions 
and other sinol e-sentehce operations Ce. a. ,, passive transforma- 
tions). Next, he introduces nominal embeddinqs, includinqf active, 
and interrociative noun clauses, \V inversion, infinitives, qe.runds, 
and derived nouns. The proqram then continues wi th' relat i ve-cl ause 
'embedtfinqs, participial phrases^ infinitives (as adjectiva^ ^ 
modifiers'); appositives, and, finally, pre-nominal adjectives and 
.participles.* ' 

In another seventh-arade studv, O'Hare (1<>73> Generally follows 
Mellon's seauence for instruction^ However, in his sentence-* 
comhinino textbook, Sentencecraft , t)'Hare1 197S) makes two chanaes 
.in the content and seauence of his proaram., First, he includes a 
brief introductory lesson on coordinate predicate phrases and 
coordinate fVee modifiers.' The purpose of this lesson seems to "be ' 
to acquaint students with the concept of sentence combiniqq and to 
provide some orel imi nary practice with the siqnajina system. 
Second, O'Hare includes adverbial clauses' and phrasal adverbial 
modifiers^* the final chapters bf his text. Most of these 
adverbial s are .fr?e modifiers, and the exercises include'many 
cumulative sentences. t 

* t 
Cboper (1973)' recommends still another seauence for sentence- 

combiniqq instruction: He beains wi th pre-nominal adjectives, 

I » 4 

par.t icjples, and compound adjectives. Next he introduces 



*Me11on (t^fiq, p. ftA points out that he had intended* to 
'Inplude free modifiers in the projected second y^r of v his- 
s^ntence-combinfna proqram. However, thJs phase of the study was 
. never completed* 



post-nominal preposit ionalj phcases., appositiyes, participial 
phrases, and inf tni t ives, . • Unl ike,.oth*?r authorities, Cooper 
introduces full relative clauses after the reduced-claus^ adject ival 

modifiers. His outline for .instruction then moves on to factive and 

> 

interrogative noun clauses, qerunds, and infinitives. * 

k 

DespUe this wide disparity of opinion among sentence-combining 
authorities, some suggestions for sequencing instruction can be 
drawn from tHe literature* Perhaps the most io^ortant' of these 
suggestions is that the sequence for sentence-combining instruction 
may be constrained more by practical considerations (e.g., teaching 
the system of sentence-combining s.ignals) than by linguistic 
content.* . % $ 

Thus the instructional sequence-put 1 ined in the appendix to 
this paper. is based largely on the need t<y provide a practical, 
Systematic introduction to the concept of sentence combining and to 
the, signals used to control the various combininq operations. The 
introductory lessons focus on the relatively pimple operations of 
coofdinate conjoining and adverbial -clause conjoininq— operations 
that require minimal changes in word order and that should be 
familiar to most students. Slnce^the content of these' lessons is 

^However, a recent study by Kleen (1981) indicates that the 
field of developmental psychol ingui st ics can provide insights into 
the appropriate sequence for sentence-combining instruction. Kleen 
also suggests that such insights have been largely Ignored in 
published sentence-combining textbooks. (However,, the complete text 
of Kleen 1 * study was not aval 4 able at the time this paper was 
prepared.) Consequently, the scope and sequence presented here may 
t be modified as additional research becomes available and 
Instructional materials are developed. 



fairly "sinole," instruction can focus on the use' of the sentence- . 
combining signals themselves'. t 

Student % are next introduced to adjectival embeddings. The 
order of presentation" is as follows: restrictive relative clauses, ' 
phrasal adject ival s, and s ingle- worded jec t :\ va l.s. Most sentence- 
•combining programs have followed this seguence, introducing 
full-clause embeddings first, fol lowed by the reduced-clause struc- 

c * 

tures that are derived from full clauses.. Although such a seguence 
seems logical, there is little empirical evidence supporting this 
order of presentation.' (Sentence-cabining studies have tradition- 
ally examined the" effects of sentence-combining instruction vefcsus 
no sentence-combining instruction. Few studies have investigated 
the differences between or among various types of , sentence-combining 
treatments.)' Consequently, thi s instructional sequence ( i .e. , 
-clause- phrase-^'word) should bVfe^arded as-tentative. Additional 

research and classroom experience may suggest a more appropriate 

order, of presentation. 

Nominal imbeddinqs are introduced njext in the instructional 

sequence! Aqain, full clauses are listed first, fol lowed by phrases 
• and single words. Although the signals for full-clause nominal 

embeddings are relatively straightforward, the signals for reduced- 

clause nominals are more complex because they require changes in 

word forms as well as in word order; e.g.: 

.* SOMETHING is off-key. \Ji'm's singing is off-key. 
Jim sings. fS+.ING) > V 



\ 
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SOMETHING alarmed the \ The disappearance of the 
'community. \ mayor alarmed the 

v The tnayor di sappear-ed, / community. t> 
(DISAPPEARANCE + 0<K . 

Consequently, there is some justification for including 

* 9 9 

redu^d-cla^se nominal embeddinqs later in the instructional 

sequence. * 

The finat section of the instruct ional - specif icat ions covers 
free modifiers and cumulative sentences..' These structures include 
appositives, participial phrases, absolutes, nonrestrictive 
adjective causes', and adjective clusters.' 

DESIGN OF SENTENCE-COMBINING INSTRUCTION • 
The specifications- listed in the appendix to this paper provide 

« 

a broad overview of the scope and sequence' for sentence-combining 
instruction. However, several additional factors must be considered 
in the actual design of instruction. ^ 

Grade Level s ■ ' ' - 

Which sentence-combining operations are appropriate for 
particular grade levels? Researches shown that fourth-grade 

i 

students are able to hahdle coordinate aqd -adverbi al conjoining, 
adjectival' embeddinq, and some nominal embeddinq (e.g., Perron, 
197*5 Miller and Ney, 1968). However, the complexity of some of Jhe 
nominal -embeddinq signals may .limit their usefulness with elementary 

students. jfe <• 

' Young students are also likely tjo have difficulty using frees" 
modifiers, not because the combining signals are complex, but 



v 



because of certain cognitive constraints. Mellon (1979) has pointed 
out. that free modifiers are essential ly "surface-structure maneuvers- 
unique to particular languages, that occur mostly in. writing and 
clearly are learned only through experience with the written 
language" (p. ?0). In order to use such structures, Mellon claims,^ 
students must be mature enough to view their writing as a"craftable 
art v ifa\ct:' (p. 2D- Young writers, though; have had limited r 
experience with the written language, and they generally have not 
r^Sed the stage of cognitive.development where they are able to 

iew^heir writinq as an entity separate from themselves, i.e., an 
entity that can be consciously^manipulated.' According .to Mel Ion, it 
is not until the junior high years that students are likely'to have 
the experience and cognitive skills necessary to make use- of free 
mod iflers rn their writinq. Consequently, the teaching of such 
structures is probably not' suited tcf the elementary qrades. 

Thus sentence r combining i Auction at the elementary level 
should probably be limited to coordinate conjoining, adverbial 
clause conjominq, adjectival, embedding, and noun-clause embeddinq. 
junior high and secondary programs can. include all of the above plus 
reduced-clause nominal embedding and free modification. Hpwever, 
sentence-combining instruction should be flexible enough to account 
for differences in students' abilities within these^level s. 

» 

Grammar versus No Grammar,, 

Althouqh Mellon'* pioneer inq research (1969) included sentence 
1 combininq within the framework of a transformational arammar class, 
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subsequent reVaVch has ^hown that -sentence combining is e in no way 

dependent Con formal grammar study. O'Hare (1973) developed a 

system of sentente-cdmbi ni nq signals that completely eliminated the 

need for grammatical term! noloqy. ) I n U scussinq the advantages of 

his signaling system, O'Hare (1973) notes that 

The attractiveness of the sentence-combining 
signals . .< . lies in their simplicity, their 
consistency,, thejr flexibility, and their 
Practicality . ... The elimination of the study of 
transformational grammar and of transformational 
^nomenclature makes all of this possible. W.th the 
- r ;w, 0 f grammatical failure removed, the develop.no 
writer can get on" with solving sentence-structure 

problems and confidently face, the real -i ssue--that of 
- blending form and jdea in any given rhetor Leal 
situation, (p. 76) 

Research has consistently shown that formal grammar study does 
not improve writ'ten composition skills (e.g., Harris,' 1962; EHey, 
Barham, Lamb, and Wyl 1 ie," 1976)1 Oespi te 'these findings, some 
instructional designers insist on including grammar study (and/or 
grammatical terminologyV in sentence-combining instruction (Bivens 
and Edwards, H7*| Klein, 197*; Wisconsin Vri Ung Project, 1978; 

a 

Ney, 1976). However, the just i f Scat ion for including grammar study 
in sentence-combining programs seems tenuous, at best. The purpose 
of sentence dbmbining is to improve writing skills. The purpose of 
formal grammar study, though, seems to be, quite different* as even* 

1 * * 

the Wisconsin Writing Project (1978) admits: 

We bel ieve there are merits to the study ^ formal 
grammar: development of critical think ng -ski Us, 
acguisition of a common descriptive tool , awareness 
of the uniqueness of Human expression (p. b).. 



Even if one* were to grant that grammar study does indeed produce tW 
effects noted above, the fact remains that formal grammar study has 
little or no effect on Improving students' ser>tence»structure. 
Consequently, the instructional specifications listed in this paper 
do not include a grammar-study component. The grammatical terms 
used in the appendix are not intended to be part of the 
instructional proqram; they are used for identification purposes 
only. * 

■ ' I • ' 

Exercise Formats J 

Most authorities recommend that both signaled and unsignaled ( 

sentence-combining exercises be included in, instruction. Signaled 

► 

exercises can provide focused practice on particular syntactic- 
operations. Unsignaled exercises allow students to experiment with 
various combining strategies, selecting the one combination that 
- seems to work best. Compar i son .of .a variety of student responses to 
unsignaled exercises can lead to profitable discussions of the 
rhetorical effects of different combinations. Mellon (1979) 
recommends a ratio of one unsignaled exercise for every four 

signaled exercises. , 

Sentence-combining instruction should also provide many 
opportunities for review, preferably, wi th multiple-sentence 
exercises. Such exercises can include paragraph- length blocks 
\ similar to those developed by Strong (1973).* 

^ 

: *See Lawlor, Cronnell, Humes, and Gentry : ( 1981 ) for a 'review of 

Strong's sentence-combining textbook^ 
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; 

fteadabi ) ity • ■ % 

Some authorities have expressed concern ahout the effect bf 
"sentence combininq on the readabi 1 i ty of students' 'wrifinq (e.a., 
Kinneavy, 1979). Caution iVcertainly warranted, because lenothv, 

aeavilv embedded clauses can adversely affect the .readability of a 

* • 
text. However, the'urt imate qoal of sentence combininp is not .to 

force sjtudents .into .wr i th^o unnecessarily elaborate sentences— 

sentences that Kinneavy has cal I'ed "styl i st i c monsters" (1979, p. , 

71). Rather, the purpose of sentencfe-combi ni nq instruction is to 

expand students' repertoire of. syntactic options -by showinq them 

different ways Of expressinq ideas. Th£ ul t imate choice for 

select inq one particular option must certainly be qoverned by 

J*>nsiderations other'than sentence lenqth. Hunt (1979) describes a 

sentence-combining program tba,t he desiqned: 

Each ex'ercise^ was a problem in how to express some 
prescribed thought in the best way, that i^s, using m 
the best sentence structure. It was. not an extrcise 
in writing. the -longest T-unit$ but the b$st ones (p. > 

Sentence comblninq can also ameliorate readability problems by 
providing practice with "syntactic operations that improve'the 

dability of written text (e.g., \t inversion, free modification), 
reover, by comparing various responses to unsignaled sentence- 
ining exercises, students can learn to apply, the principles for 



Sentence Combining and Writing Instruction 

■ v Several researchers have suggested that sentence combining can 

comprise an entire wri>?ng course (e.g., Oaiker, Kerek^ and 

Morenberq, 1978; Hunt, 1979). However, most authorities believe 

,that sentence combininq should only serve as one part of the total « 

writing curriculum (e.q., Mellon, 1979; O'Hare, >973; Stronq, 1979). 

This latter, view seems the more reasonable' one, Since the composinq 

process involves much more than simply constructing sentences. . 

Composition instruction must deal with all aspects of writing, such 

as defining audience and-purpose, and generating content.* Sentence 

combining provides iittie or no assistance in these areas. O'Hare 

(1973) acknowledges the limits of sentence-combining instruction: 

Although t*is researcher has rather strenuously urged 
that more attention be paid to the syntactic 
manipulative 'skill and for a more important place for * 
"style as syntax 11 in the curriculum, he Js merely . 
suggesting a possible new emphasis in rhetorical 
instruction and is in no sense denying or even 
guestioning the importance of the other members of 
the classical rhetorician's tripod, i nvent i on -and > 
arrangement (t>. 76). 

Stronq ( 1979) recognizes similar 1 invitations when he recommends t ha* 

I v ' 

sentence combining be used M as arski 1 i-bui ldinq adjunct to a writing. 
proqram--not as an exclusive approach in and of itself", (p. 215). *' 

Nevertheless, there is some debate among authorities on the, 
optimum amount of time that should be devoted to sentence-combininq. 
instruction. /Mellon (1979) reports that 50 minutes of class time 

*Humes (1980) provides detailed specifications for compos i t i on 
instruction. • ' 
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per week was adequate in his seventh-qrade curriculum (p. ?6). He 
further recommends a reqime : n of M twp cued problems daily on average, 
and two whote-diicourse exercises per Week" (p.33h' O'Hare (1973) 
included approximately 75 minutes of instruction per we^k in ifls^ 
seventh-grade- p/ogram, supplemented by 3Q*minutes of homework weekly 
(pp. ^2-3). Perron (197M allocated two hours per w^ek to sentence • 
combining in. his fourth-grade' curriculum (p. 89)*' Hofcever, Lomax 
(1980) suqgests that' as little as M five or ten minutes of work -thr,ee 
times.' a week" (p. 18) i s' sufficient. . TKus it seems clear that the 
time spent on sentence combining wi 1 1 vary-according to the % 
preferences of individual teachers, the^ age and afc*lity of the* 
.students, and the demands of individual writing programs. Thirty 
minutes of instructional time per week would seem tc-be the minimum 
amount that should be-devoteg to sentence combining, with 9,0 minutes 
per week- representing the maximunfl. ; GiveliNthese parameters, 
sentence-comb i.ning instruction still reprWe/its a modest investment 
of time, considering the benefits that stude>K are, 1 ikely to gain. 
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APPENWX 
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^ SENTENCE COMBINING: INSTRUCTIONAL SPEC fF I CAT IONS 

; 'A. \ v "- ' . 

Ifnit 1: Introduction to Sentence Cpmbininq 



Lesson 1 : Coordination within Sentences * 
a. coord inarte\>redicate phrases 



te\>redi< 



Terry* jumped for the ball. * 
Terry missed it. (AND) 



Terry jumped *for the ba 
missed ft. 




b. coordinate direct objects and predicate .nominatives v * 

I ate a sandwich and a banana. 



* *f ate s sarfdwi-ch* 
I ate a banana. (AND) 



She is a good student and a 
falehted' athlete. 



She is a good student. 
She is a talented athlete. 
(AND) " £. 

*~ ^ ' I . . 

coordinate adverbs and predicate adjectives < 

' "Tom spoke clearly/ . '"V Tom spoke qlearly and calmly/' 

Tom iooke calmly. (AND)- / <- 

•The weather was cold.. 
The weather was windy. 
(AND) i j ■ < \ 



The weather was cold and windy, 



* » m 

d. review: include al 1. of the above in two-sentence exercises; 
introduce mul t i pi e**se'ntence exercises 



, Jack bought ice' cream. . 
Jack bought cake* 
Jack bought cookies. (AND) 

Lesson 2: Movable Adverbial Clauses 

* 

a. time 'clauses in final position. 
We watched television* 



Jack bought ice cream, cake, 
and cook les. 



\ We watched television after we 



We had finished our homework., y had finished. our homework*' 
(AFTER) ■ / 



" *The grammatical terms appearing i* Vhese specifications shquld not be 
used with students^ 'Sentence fombininq-is not dependent upon fo'rmarglrdmmar 
study. 



2« 



< 



b; other~adverbia>1 clauses in final position 



y 



We stopped for the niqht. 
We were tired: (BECAUSE). 



We stopped for ,the night 
' because ^we were tired. 



r * * * 

c. adverbial clauses in initial position. 



J 



Vou study harder the test, 
(IF) 

% You wMI pass it easily. 



If you study hard for the test, 
>you w5 1 } pass it easily. 



* * • , * > 

review^ include coordinates awtaadve rb fa 1* clauses in. 

multiple-sentence exercises? inrtroduce upsignaled 
exerci ses t ' - ^ _ 

* Mary overslept this morning/ \ Since Mary' overslept this 

She missed the bus. \ morning, shVmissed the t>us and 

She had to walk to school*. / had to walk to school. 



s 



0 
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,Unit ?: Adjectival Structures , 

* Lesson U Restrictive relative clauses , ... 

a. who and that clauses modifying objects; subject of the insert 
sentence is relativized* 

We identified the burglar. \ We identified the burglar who 
The burglar stole the ■> stole the jewel s. 

* " " jewels. (WHO) / 

• * v% V 

Giria caught a fish. ' \ Gina caught a fish that 

The fish'weighed five ^weighed five pounds, 

pounds. (THAT) */ 

b. who and that clauses modifying subjects; subject of insert sentence 
is relativized 

The boy was very happy. ' \The boy who won the prize was 
The boy won tfee prjze. (WHO) / very happy. 

The team will be the state \ The team that wins this game 
champion. \ wi 11 be the state champ. on. 

The team wins." this game; / 
(THAT) j 

' c. that, whom, and'deleted-pronoun clauses modifying subjects and 
objictTT^n object of the Insert sentence* is relativized 

The movie was funny. \The movie that we saw was 

We saw the^movie. (THAT) y'funny. 

Jerry met a 'man. • \ Jerry met a ma^whom you 

You admire the man. , (WHOM) >>admire. 

The dooV is stuck again.-* \ The door you fixed is' Stuck 

' You fixed the door. (JUST Papain. 

JOIN) " / 




k >*tn an oral comprehension study, Legum ( 1975) reports that- 
kindergarten, first-, and second-grade students found clauses' 
containing relativized subjects to busier than clause* conta.ning 
relativized objects., Thus t^iere is/some ; justification for 
sequencing relativized subjects before relativized object *. Such* 
sequence was successfully employed- by 'Hunt and O'Donnell (1970) in a 
>ourtb-gr«^e sentence-combining experiment. - . S 
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d. 'review:' include all of the ahove plus coordinates and adverbial 

clauses in multiple-sentence exercises, both slqnaled and 
unsiqnaled: 

The qame was over. (AS S00N\ As soon as the qame was over, 
AS j \ the fans who had waited near 

The fans ran up to the players. \the end zone ran up to the 

The fans had waited near the /players and conqratul ated them, 
end zone. .(WHO) 

The fans conqratulated them. 
(AND) 



ie / | 
n. / . 



Lesson ?: Post-nominal phrasal modifiers 

a. present and past participial phrases 

The ai r 1 5s my sister, 
ffie qi r 1 is standing on the 
porch . 



The qi r I standinq on the porch 
is my sister. 



The houses are beinq repaired.V The houses damaqed in the fire 
The houses were damaged in >are beinq repaired. 
the fire . / 

b, prepositional phrases and infinitives 



A woman walked throuqh the 
. door. 

The woman was in a uniform. 



The food was stolen. <^ 
The food was to be given to 
the poor . 

c. restrictive appositives 

My friend won the speech y 
contest. 

' My friend is Janice . * 



A woman in a uniform walked 
'through the door. 

>The food to be qiven to the 
poor was stolen. p 



My friend Janice won the 
speech contest. 



d. rev 



Jew:' include all phrasal modifiers and relative clauses; 

^multiples-sentence exercises, both signaled and unsional.ed 



Lesson 3: Pre-nominal modifiers 

a. simple adjectives 

A bird flew in th^ window. 
The fcrird was ye I low . 



A yelldw bird flew in the 
window. 
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b. present -participles 

A road led to the cahin. \ A windtno road Jed to Jhe 
The road was winding . ? cahin^. 

c. past participles 

The boat drifted in the water.X The abandoned boat drafted, in 
The b^at had been abandoned . ^the water. 

d. possessi ves 9 *■ 



The bike is new. 

John owns the bike. (*S) 



John's hike is new. 



review: include all pre- and post-nominal relatives, as well as 
coordinates and adverbial cVauses, in siarvaled and 
iinsianaled exercises 
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Unit 3: Nominal Structures 

L esson 1: Factive noun clauses - 

a. that clauses ,as objects *r 

We knew SOMETHING. 
, We woultl win. . (THAT) " 

b. - dele ted- that clauses as objects 



We knew that we would win. 



John said SOMETHING. ' X John said he doesn't feel 

He. doesn't feel well.* (JUST >well. 
JOIN) "^^^ / / 



the fact that clauses as Subjects 

SOMETHING" worries' me. ^ • 
We are almost out of time 
(THE FACT THAT) 



The fact that we are almost 
out of time worries me. 



. b eeri^t r o d u c e d 



review: i ncLu'dg'al 1 factive noun clauses and- structures that have 



previously; signaled mul tiple-sentence 



' Lesson 2 ':' Vrttt^.^qlti ve' noun clauses and " It", inversion 



^J^£^fto&$ clauses 
- v-.^ - „ „ . 



- ~ - SOMETHING is a mystery. * \ Where the pirate hid the 

^s^'&tfrv. ' :** The pi.rate hid the treasure ^ treasure is a mystery. 

somewhere. .(WHEReT / * 



b. Jjow + adjective/adveYb cJauses 

* .4 
We don't know SOMETHING* 
The crater is so deep^ ■ (HOW 
DEEP) 



We don't know how deep the 
'crater is. 



j_t inversion with factive and interrogative clauses 

SOMETHING upserher. * \ It upset her that he was' 

He was late. (IT . .. . THAT) L / late. 



iff;. 



SOMETHING isn't clear. 
We should do something with 
the money. ( (T . . . WHAT) 



It isn't clear what we should 
>,do with the money. 



* ■ * i» < 

d. review: emphasize noun-*clause eflbeddings,/ and, Jt inversion in 
signaled and unsignaled multiple-sentence exercises 



1CD| C 
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Lesson 3: Gerundive near-clause nominals 



a. - inq phrases 



Maria enjoys SOMETHING. \ Maria enjoys playing the 

Maria plays the piano. ( ING) ? piano. 



possessive 



SOMETHING is off-key 
David sinqs. ( 'S + ING) 



David's singing is 
off-key. 1 



- inq + of 

SOMETHING 'woke her up. 
The alarm ranq. (ING + OF) 

SOMETHING frightened the 
horses. 

The wolves howled mournfully. 
$f + ING + OF) 



\ The ringing of the alarm woke 
her up. 

The mournful howling of the 
wolves frightened the 
horses. 



d. review: include' all gerundives in signaled, multiple-sentence 
exercises 

* 

Lesson k% Infinitival near-clause ryyninals 



a. Infinitive phrases • 

SOMETHING would be a qoocl 
idea. 

Someone leaves now. (TO) 



To leave now would be a 
good idea. 



b. wh-word + infinitive 

SOMETHING Was a problem. 
Someone gets spare parts 
somewhere (WHERE TO) 



> Where to get spare parts 
was a problem. . - 



for + infinitive 



^ SOMETHING would be 
disastrous* 
The plan fails. (FOR. . .TO), 

d. j_t inversion with infinitivals 

SOMETHING will be difficult. 
We raise- the money. 
(IT. . .FOR. . .TO) 



For the plan, to fail would 
be disastrous. 



It will be difficult for 
us to raise the money. 
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revrew: 



include afl inffnitiv^ls and\[t inversion in signaled 



multiple-sentence exercisers 



Lesson 5: Oerived - noun phrases 

a. derived nouns 

SOMETHING led to the 
company's bankruptcy. 

Someone - mismanaged the' ^ 
company. (MISMANAGEMENT) 

* 

b. possessive + derived noun 

SOMETHING alarmed the town; 
The mayor disappeared. 
( 'S V DISAPPEARANCE) v 

c. derived noun + of 

SOMETHING was brief. * 
The new tax was discussed. 
(DISCUSSION + OF) 

d. possessive + derived noun + of 

The jury wps impressed*by, 

SOMETHWG 
The lawyer presented the 



> Mismanagement led to the 
company's bankruptcy. 



>The mayor's disappearance 
alarmed the town* 



>The discussion of the new 
tax was brief. 



>The jury was impressed by 
the lawyer's presentation 
of the case. 



case. 
OF) 



( 'S + PRESENTATION + 



review:* include noun clauses, gergndives, i nf in i t ival s, derived 
nouns, and relative structures in multiple-sentence 
exercises, signaled and uns/ignaled 
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Unit Free Modifiers 

Lesson IS Phrasal adverbials 



a, wi th phrases 

^He was a tall boy.* 
Nde had lonq, thin legs. 

b. present participial phrases 4 

fed stood at the rai 1 . 
fed was starinq^at the 
water , 

. \ 

c; past participial phrases 



He waj a tal 1 boy, with 
long, thin legs. 



Ted stood at the rai 1 , 
staring at the water. 



i 



d. 



. The boxer feii tp his knees. \ The boxer fell to his knees, 
The'boxer had been stunned \ stunned by the punch. 
by the punch . / y 

review: include phrasal modifiersjn multiple-sentence exercises, 
both signaled and unsignaled 



Lesson 2: Free modifiers and cumulative sentences 



a. * nominative absolutes 

j 

Paul stood in the doorway. 
His hands were fn his 
pockets . 

b. non-restrictive relative clauses 

We spoke to Ms,- Jackson. 
Ms. Jackson has just 

returned from Europe. 

(WHO) 

She visited the town of 

Garmlsch. 
garmlsch Is located In the 
German Alps. *( WHICH) 



,c. nonrestrlct ive appos4tlves 



The guest speaker, was 

Mr. Jones. 
Mr. Jones Is our new 
* principal * 



Paul stood in the doorway, 
his hands in his pockets. 



We spoke to Ms. Jackson, 
who has just returned from 
Europe.^ 



She visited the town of 
Garmlsch, which Is located 
In the German Alps. 



The^guest speaker was Mr Jones 
our new principal . 



3? 



d. adjective clusters 

The mule refused to move. % - \ The mule refused to move, 
The^mule was stubborn beyond -/stubborn beyond belief. 



bel ief . 



e. ^eyiew: 



include extensive practice with cumulative sentences' 
multiple-sentence exercises; incorporate ^relative/ 
nominal, and adverbial structures in signaled and 
unsiqnaled exercise; 



(J 



in 



Ray drove on. 

He drove through the darkness . \ 
The darkness was freezing . / j 

His fingers were clutched tightly around the wheel 
His eyes were fixed on the road ahead . ( , ) 
He thought of SOMETHING. (AS) 
He would say something. (WHAT) 
He got homfc. (WHEN) 

a 

Ray drove on through the freezing darkness, his fingers clutched 
tightly around the wheel, his eyes fixed on the road ahead as he 
thought of what he would say when he qot home. 



j 



